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THE MOTIVATION OF SCHOOL WORK 1 



G. M. WILSON 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 



While extended use of the word "motivation" is reasonably re- 
cent, dating with Dr. Dewey and others some twelve years ago, yet 
the spirit of motivation was fully anticipated by Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and, in fact, almost every educational writer of note 
in modern times. The motivation of school work for children means 
that the child, his needs, and his interests are to be taken into con- 
sideration so fully in the organization of school work that school 
tasks will no longer appear as tasks imposed by an outside agency, 
but as problems which the child himself is eager and anxious to 
solve. That such a reorganization of school work is possible has 
been fully demonstrated. Dewey's demonstration in the ele- 
mentary school was crude in many respects, because it was the first 
groping in the dark to find a better way. However, all must 
recognize that Dewey was absolutely right in recognizing the child 
as the logical center for the organization of school work. Many 
teachers have since demonstrated that from the standpoint of 
complete and logical information there is no loss, but an actual 
gain, through the use of the principle of motivation. For instance, 
a sixth-grade teacher in one of the large school systems of Illinois 
organized her language work entirely from the standpoint of 
children's interests and was careful to undertake nothing which 
was not thoroughly motivated from the child's standpoint. 2 As 
the year's work was nearing completion, she checked up by the 
course of study to see how fully the requirements of the language 

1 The Motivation of School Work. By H. B. & G. M. Wilson (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1916). [The volume on motivation published by Professor Wilson and Super- 
intendent Wilson was reviewed in the October number of this Journal. Professor 
Wilson contributes this article as supplementary in a measure to some of the state- 
ments made in that review. — Editor.] 

'Ibid., p. 98. 
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work for that grade had been met, having in mind to give the last 
month, if necessary, to details not covered by the motivated work. 
This seemed a reasonable procedure, but she was surprised to find 
that she had not only covered all of the specified details in language 
work for the grade, but had included, of necessity, a great many 
details called for in upper grades. It was apparent upon review of 
her year's work that the zeal of the children in successfully accom- 
plishing projects in which they were more or less personally inter- 
ested had made the mastery of technical difficulties an easy matter. 
Technical difficulties naturally appeared relatively small, because 
they were subordinated to the larger undertakings, such as writing 
letters of request and appreciation, brief articles for the school 
paper, dramatizations for special programs, the preparation of a 
special booklet which was later used as a gift as well as an illustra- 
tion of the pupil's own work, etc. 

In short, motivation requires the psychological rather than the 
logical organization, but in the final analysis there is no loss what- 
ever in the amount of systematic knowledge which is mastered 
by the child. Note that the word "mastered " is in italics, and this 
should mean a thorough, sympathetic, appreciative understanding, 
an understanding sufficient to enable the child to use the material. 
We know that a great deal of school work has been simply the 
mouthing of words without mastery to the point of even a meager 
understanding. Dr. Judd has taught us that the child as well as 
the adult promptly forgets any information which is not used. 
This is doubtless one of nature's safeguards. Most of us would be 
helpless to do any thinking if we had to carry about with us all of the 
useless information which we had at various times attempted 
to master. 

Scientific subject-matter is the common defense of lazy teachers. 
It is a little easier for mature people (I will not call them teachers) 
to get a subject logically organized and then to think only of subject- 
matter, neglecting entirely the child and his interests. The proper 
procedure is to consult the child, his interests and problems, get a 
point of contact which is vital, and then expect skilful teaching to 
develop the essential points, reducing them to logical form after 
interest has been developed and need is clearly in evidence. This 
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is the type of procedure used by the language teacher above men- 
tioned. There was no loss, but an actual gain in subject-matter, 
without counting the gain to the children in the enjoyment of 
worth-while activity. 

Scientific subject-matter has been characterized as the steam- 
roller of education. We appreciate this much more fully now than 
we did before the epoch-making studies of Thorndike and Strayer 
with reference to the elimination of children from the upper grades. 
It is quite likely that the revelation made by these studies has done 
more than anything else to make the logically minded pedagogue 
realize that it is simply a matter of necessity that the child be given 
consideration. What does it profit a teacher if he gain the whole 
kingdom of knowledge but lose the child in the process? The 
discovery of the fact that only an average of eight children out of 
one hundred stayed in school to the end of the fourth year of high 
school, and that less than forty out of one hundred completed the 
eighth grade, taken along with the Dewey doctrine of interest, 
the movement for motivation, and the emphasis upon the child as 
the true center of schoolroom effort, has doubtless made a change. 
We hope so, and we should soon have another extended study 
similar to the one by Dr. Strayer to see whether or not conditions 
have improved. Isolated studies indicate that there is improve- 
ment and that the children are being retained in school better. 
Further improvement must come through a better selection of 
subject-matter and better methods of teaching. 

The emphasis on motivation of school work is in large measure 
the positive side of the elimination movement given emphasis 
by Dr. Frank M. McMurry and others. It was at the national 
meeting of superintendents in 1904 that Dr. McMurry laid down 
his principles for the elimination of subject-matter which set all of 
us to thinking. The requirement that the work be motivated is 
one of the best ways of eliminating useless material. If it cannot 
be made to appeal to the child, if it cannot be organized around his 
needs and interests, if it cannot be motivated, it is quite likely that 
it should be omitted entirely. We are confident, therefore, that 
the movement for the motivation of school work will continue to 
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increase in favor. It does subordinate the logical demand of subject- 
matter. Notice, however, that the word "subordinate" is used. 
It does not neglect it, and there is accumulating experience that 
even from the standpoint of logical subject-matter there is a gain 
through an attempt thoroughly to motivate the work. The chief 
defense of motivation, however, is that it exalts the child, it 
makes the child the true organizing center, it seeks to teach 
him in his environment, organizing the work around problems 
which appeal to him, which connect up with life and society 
around about him, and which are more likely, therefore, to 
function in the broadest sense of the term; that is, to function, 
not only at the time, but in the life of the child after he leaves 
school. 

Notice one other illustration of motivated work. An eighth- 
grade class in arithmetic took as a special problem to receive 
attention one day each week throughout a semester, the buying 
of a lot and the building of a house. 1 This problem was selected 
by the class as one likely to be as useful as any other which could 
be chosen. They realized in a sensible way that sooner or later 
each member of the class would be interested in owning a home and 
that the work would involve practical application of arithmetic. 
It was necessary that each pupil in the class should locate a lot; 
get the legal description; get prices on it; find out about street, 
sidewalk, or other improvement assessments; take an interest 
in the title, recording of the deed, and, in fact, all of the details 
which would be involved in the purchase of real estate. It was 
necessary that the lot be purchased out of money on hand. The 
class had been divided for purposes of this problem into five groups. 
For each group there were indicated the age, the salary, the amount of 
money on hand, and the amount of rent that was being paid. Each 
member of the class represented himself as the head of a family. 
He was required to know his capital and his income and to record 
his expenses. For this purpose the regular expenses of the child's 
family were taken. He regularly received his salary; paid his 
grocery bills; paid for coal; paid his church, lodge, and insurance 

1 H. B. and G. M. Wilson, op. cit., p. 165. 
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dues; and, in fact, kept books for the family, charging the same 
against his income. 

To return now to the problem. After the lot had been pur- 
chased, each pupil undertook to draw plans for a house. This 
involved questions of lighting, heating, bath, etc. It is not neces- 
sary to go into details. It is interesting to note, however, that this 
practical problem not only appealed to the children at the time, 
but even four or five years afterward when members of that class 
came together they spoke of their houses and lots. They remem- 
bered the locations. They remembered the plans. It was a subject 
for conversation, and the experience was recalled with keen interest 
and due appreciation. 

There is no doubt at all that this is a type of work which appeals 
to the child at the time and which he will carry over into later life. 
But how about the mastery of systematic arithmetic ? Did not the 
pupils fall behind in their other work by taking one day out of each 
week for the solution of this motivated problem? Fortunately, 
tests were given previously and at the time in such a way as to 
answer this question. The pupils lost nothing, but actually gained. 
They did more work and did it more satisfactorily in four days than 
they had previously done in five. The motivated problem gave 
point and purpose to the systematic arithmetic work. The pupils 
were borrowing money, and needed to understand interest. They 
were insuring their houses, and wanted to know about fire insurance. 
They saw the necessity for accuracy in fractions and the funda- 
mentals, and returned willingly to drill in these subjects. From the 
standpoint, therefore, of mastery of subject-matter, there was no 
loss. There was some gain. The pupils at the same time were 
happy and contented and appreciated an opportunity of working 
on something which appealed to them as worth while. There was 
constant interest in the class; they looked forward to the day 
each week on which this special work was taken up. Those who 
advocate motivated work in arithmetic do not neglect drill, the 
textbook, or logical subject-matter. But they attempt to get 
adequate motive for drill, before it is undertaken; they make the 
textbook a tool and a servant, useful and indispensable; and they 
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organize the subject-matter when the pupil realizes the usefulness 
and convenience of the logical arrangement. These are important 
considerations in good teaching. But they should be properly 
subordinated to the child and his interests. Teachers are gradu- 
ally developing the teaching technique required by motivated 
school work. 



